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PEEFACE. 



A LANGUAGE IS a vast study, and of all European languages 
French is probably the most profuse and difficult. Its pro- 
fuseness, however, does not consist in words, but in idiom, or 
the disposition ^f those words. Yet we often hear French 
called an easy language ; because, doubtless, few of the thou- 
sands who think they have ** learnt it," have ever tried it 
practically, to any extent worth mentioning. For what is it 
to know French ? To bo all but French one's self. Trans- 
lating it is certainly easy, but the reverse — ^putting English 
into French — is as certainly difficult, and to the mass of 
learners an impossibility \ while the power of conversation, 
really such, as with a ** native," appears to be a gift bestowed 
only on one here and there. But must this needs be the case ? 
By no means. It is not the student or the teacher, but the 
system, which is in fault. We have been totally wrong in 
our ideas or practice of teaching languages. Milton and other 
great linguists declared that had they been taught as they 
themselves would teach (that is, naturally and systemati- 
cally), they could have acquired all their Latin and Greek in 
as many months as took them years. The writer firmly 
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believes this ; and, having enjoyed twenty years' acquaintance 
with French and the other principal languages, and had 
twelve years' experience in teaching, he imagines he has 
discovered something of the philosophy of teaching, which he 
will endeavour to show in the following 

EECEIPT FOE LEAENDTa FREITCH. 

A language consists of words and principles. For a fair 
command of French four or five thousand words might 
suffice, but you require all, or nearly all, its principles. For 
instance, What are you doing ? is expressed in three vrords, 
but they involve half-a-dozen principles. What has four 
senses, and in French as many words ; are you doing coimoi 
be translated, the phrase being What do you ? Then we say, 
I do, we do, you do, they do. The French do not : they have 
&ur diflferent words, fais, faisonsy faites^ font. Here it is 
faiies. Que faites-vous ? But let us take a few lines from a 
work of medium difficulty, **Yertot'8 Revolutions of Sweden" 
(Sandhurst Military Examination Book) : " Gustavo ne fut 
pas longtemps dans ce ch&teau ^ans avoir la liberte d*en sortir 
pour se promener, et pour prendre le divertissement de la 
chasse. On lui proposait tons les jours des plaisirs nouveaux : 
tout le monde s'empressait pour le divertir, mais ces soins 
obligeants ne pouvaient lui faire oubHer qu'il 6tait prison- 
nier." The literal or exact English of this is : " Gustavus not 
was long-time in this cattle without to-have the liberty of 
from-it to-go-out for himself to-promenade, and for to-tak« 
ttie divertisement of the chase. One to-him proposed all the 
days of-the pleasures new : all the world itself-impressed for 
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him to-divorty but these cares obliging not were-able to-him 
to-make to-forget that he was prisoner." Kow, this passage^ 
taken by chance, is easy French ; but how peculiar, and how 
difficult to put back into French from the following, which is 
the translated or proper English : ** Gustavus had not been 
long in this castlo before he obtained permission to go out for 
exercise, and enjoying the pleasure of hunting. Day after 
day fresh pleasures were offered him; every one strove to 
amuse him ; but these kind attentions could not make him 
forget he was a prisoner." It is true many of the above 
ivords are similar in both languages, but what are words com- 
pared to principles ? 

The first principles are those of pronunciation, to which the 
opening lessons of the Grammar are devoted. Let them be 
completely mastered, learnt by heart every letter of them^ 
and exercised vivd voce by the intelligent teacher. Then b^;in 
to stock the mind with words, so many a-day, according to 
time and memory. For this purpose a word-book is pre- 
pared, containing some thousands of the most useful, divided 
into classes, and with this advantage respecting space and 
economy — ^those alike or similar, as orange, papter, &o., are 
without English, which is quite useless. The gender is 
attached to each word, without which the words themselves 
would be useless. Whilst learning these, go on gradually 
with the Grammar, which £rom beginning to end must bo 
thorou^y and literally learnt The author's bargain witb 
his own pupils is. Learn this or a larger one, Levizao, Ollea- 
dorf, or the like, for grammar must he learnt. But we know 
those enormous and expensive volumes are not and cannot be 
leami They are neither tangible nor intelligible, very 
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islever and complete, but wholly out of place and purpose. It 
is to be regretted that usually those who know so much can 
explain so little. Question and answer are the only security 
for correct learning. The teacher has his part and the pupil 
hU ; and a much more animated part than rambling through 
a thousand pages of senseless repetition. Every page and 
line of this Grammar is arranged by design."*^ For instance, 
pronunciation is explained before exemplified, lest the ex- 
ample should take the attention fi:om the principle. Its motto 
is, '^ Line upon line." The most prominent and intentional 
improvements are, the frequent comparison of the two lan- 
guages and the treatment of the verhs^ those inexorable 
plagues, of bitter notoriety. Perhaps they could not be more 
simply and yet theoretically dealt with. Their mystery, and 
the misery attending it, are here dispelled. Grammars in 
general seem to delight in amplification, or, more plainly, 
Sprawl. Not satisfied with declining the verb avoir ^ to have, 
in its fullest extent, they go over it all again with the word 
haA attached to each tense and word, as if any one knowing 
the French for / have and for had could not put the two 
together. 

The author need not say his little work is original. If it 
become popular, native French masters (who have each pub- 
lished a grammar) must not be jealous, for it seems natural 
that Englishmen should write for the English, and it is quite 
certain that boys an^ girls, and even adults, have hitherto 
detested French for the very grammar's sake. It should be 
a maxim in teaching that mind is superior to memory, and 

* Some of the categorical or long answers, as 20 and 36, may of 
^urse be kept up by ft word from the teacher. 
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that to make the former a slave to the latter is degrading and 
destnictiYe. Imagine the profit or pleasure of putting into 
French such phrases as the following, under the assumed 
name of exercises : my father, your mother, the horse, a cow^ 
the good are happy, soldiers fight; and so on. In the present 
plan, exercises give way to living French. Any little French 
book is opened. A passage is read perfectly y that is, in pro- 
nunciation. It is translated literaUy, as before shown ; then 
fireely, which exercises the mind in English composition — a 
great accomplishment. The same passage is then copied on a 
slate, the literal English written under it, and under that the 
free English. The French is then rubbed out, and written 
again from the English, any word forgotten being copied and 
underlined. This is not all. Between the reading and 
writing process, the passage, or a part of it, is parsed, ana- 
lysed, in every particular. Parsing, so conmion in Latin, is 
very seldom employed in French, but it is an essential of 
instruction as well as construction. The above forms a per- 
fect and complete French lesson« 

If, after mastering principles, going to France is so excel- 
lent a thing, what better alternative than French reading ? 
Of course there cannot be too much conversation ; but here 
we want one more printed help, third and last, a sufficiently 
complete vocabulary of French idioms in the usual form of 
dialogue. Its chief novelty will consist in every phrase being 
literally as well as freelj translated, thus : — 

Ck) to bed, it is ten o'clock. 

Go yourself (to) couch, it is ten hours. 

AUez voiLS coucheTj il est dix heures. 
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Sooks of dialogue, without such addition, are comparatively 
worthless. What is to be learnt from the pupil answering 
to the question, ''It is fine weather/' II fait heau temps, un- 
less he knows the real sense of the phrase, '' It makes fine 
time''? 

As before said, exercises (except examples) are excluded 
from these pages. Latin grammars have no such encum- 
brances, and the only Latin exercises worth using are Ellis's, 
being selections from Cicero and other authors. So far so 
well, but Latin may require some such means. Nothing, 
however, can surpass the languages themselves, displayed a» 
they are in a thousand works of interest and instruction. 
Another argument is, that every mistake written down is 
liable to write itself on the mind as if correct. 

Few attempts are here made to explain by rules such nice 
little points as can only be explained in reading, which ana- 
lysis or parsing is sure to discover and bring to light. 

But, on the other hand, a great deal of matter will be met 
with not found in larger productions, while there is altogether 
quite sufficient to introduce a child or older person to the 
study of a beautifril language with pleasure and success. 
** Enough is as good as a feast," and, when so dry a feast as> 
grammar, even better. 

This will prove a very appropriate guide for adf-inatrue^ 
tion,* in which, however, some assistance is recommended. 
A little knowledge of grammar is pre-supposed, but it is the 
author's intention to prepare a kind of Universal Grammar, as 

* Specimen of a work,headed '^ Twenty-second thousand ;" to pronounce 
" Donnez moi da pain — ^Dmmay moo-awe dew paeng" ! | ^ Comment 
Yous portez-Yous ? — Eam-mon(g) voo poartay yoo ?" ! ! 
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an introduotion to languages in general. Bespeoting works 
for French reading he would mention Bobinson Crusoe (the 
best is that by Madame Tastu), French Testament and 
Prayer-Book, Yertot*s Sweden, and any of the French news- 
papers. T&imaque and the like are well written, but com- 
paratively devoid of interest. Whatever the book, and what- 
ever the system, let French be learnt /row French. 

B. 0. 

r.S. — ^The names of numerous distinguished families might be added, 
in which the author (as resident or private tutor) has given instruction 
in the languages and other subjects to pupils both young and elderly, 
on the same natural and interesting plan as here exemplified. 
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INTEODTJCTION. 

1. What is meant ly learning French? — Learning to read, 
write, and speak the language of the French people. 

2. Where do they live ? — ^In France, a large country sepa- 
rated firom England by the Sritish Channel. 

3. Are French and English the only languages in the world? 
— ^No, there are a great many more ; but these are the most 
important. 

4. Why ? — Because England and France have something to 
•do with every other country ; and kings and queens, and their 
ministers, always write to one another in French, which is 
therefore called the court language. 

5. Is there any use in learning French unless we have to 
speak and write it ? — ^Yes ; no one can well understand Eng- 
lish, without knowing some French and Latin as well. 

6. How is this? — Because all three languages are much 
alike, and a great number of our words were introduced by 
the Kormans, who came from France and settled here. 

7. Are those words still spelt the same way ? — ^A great many 
are, as ta^Uy lion ; and the rest are similar, as dance^ which 
is spelt danse; paper ^ papier; and so on. 
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8. Mention two or three words tvhich have a French meaning, 
— Our word glass comes from the French for ice, ice and glass 
being so much alike ; and our word vinegar from one signify- 
ing sour wine, from which the best vinegar is made. 

9. What other advantages are there in learning French f — ^It 
makes us speak better English; as when we should say, 
" Where are you going to ?'* the French could not use a word 
for to, which therefore is not wanted, and improper. It helps 
us to speU c(»Tectly ; as, in niece and siege, the same in French, 
both i and e are sounded as they come. 

10. -^ what is French most like English ? — The Alphabet ha& 
the same letters, except h and w ; and, as before said, many 
thousand words are alike, or similar. K, however, is found 
in a few words introduced into French. 

11. In what is it most unlike 9 — In sound and pronunciation, 
in the way words are put together, and in the manner of 
speaking, or expression. 

12. Fayplain these differences. — Our word sauce is pro- 
nounced soce; a white hat is called a hat white; I am hungry 
is expressed by I have hunger; and so on. 



SINGLE AND DOUBLE LETTEES. 



13. Ebw are the French letters proTiounced? 



a, 

^, c, d, e, g, p, t, V, 

h, r, X, 

u^ and q, 

f; 1, m, n, 0, s, z, 



like ah, very short. 

like bay, say, day, ay, zjay, pay, tay, 

vay. 
like e, zjee, and e grec, that is, Greek 

or long e. 
like ash, air, eex. 

like eu, and keu — the lips drawn in. 

like ours. 



14. Now go through the alphabet — ^Ah, bay, say, day, a, f, 
zjay, ash, e, zjee, 1, m, n, o, pay, keu, air, s, tay, eu, vay, 
€ex, e grec, z. 

15. What is to he chiefly noticed? — That all our letters 
sounding e sound a, that a is ah, e ib a, % and y are 0, and u 
and q very short or contracted. 

16. Sow should you form the mouth for sounding u and q?^- 
As in whistling, making u a single, and q a double sound. 

17. What is peculiar about g? — It is soft only before the 
letters e, t, and y ; before a, 0, and u, hard, as in English. 

18. What are the vowels ? — ^The vowels, or single sounding 
letters, are a, e, i, 0, u, y; the other letters are consonants^ 
each having a double sound, as b, whioh sounds e as well as h. 

19. JTow are the double vowels sounded f'^ 



ou like 00, but short. 
oi like oah in Noah, putting 
w for n, woah. 



at like a, 

au and eau like 0, 

eu like u (Fr.) 

20. ITow are other double letters sounded f 

ed, er, et, ez, ending a word, . • . like our a. 

es, ending little words, and est (is), also like our a. 

ch, generally soft, like our sh. 

th, the h being silent, like our t. 

ph, as in English, like our/. 

qu, one sound, like our k, 

ti, in the syllable tion and tien, . . . like see, 

le and re, ending a word, like I and r, softly rattled. 

U generally like e, or liquid, as it is called, £ix>m the 

sound flowing on. 

gn also liquid like e, the g silent. 



ACCENTS AND FINALS. 

21. What are the French accents? — Three little marks 
placed over the vowels in some words, to give them a particu- 
lar accent, or cfifcct. 
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22. Name them. 

The acute, sloped like writing • ( ')• 

The grave, sloped backwards . . ('). 

The circumflex, made of both , « (^)* 

23. Explain their effect. 

The acute used only over e makes it a short a. 
The grave „ „ a full a. 

The circumflex (or arched) makes any vowel long. 

24. Why is the grave accent placed over the words la, a, ou, 
and d^s ? — ^N'ot for sound, but to distinguish them from the 
same words without the accent, which have quite another 
meanings 

25. What is the cedilla, or cedille? — A crooked accent 
placed under the c (9) followed by a, 0, or u, to make it soft, 
like s, where it would appear hard, like L 

26. What difference is there between the final consonant of a 
French word and ours ? — ^We always sound it, as in rat ; the 
Prench in few words, rat being rah, 

27. What about the final e? — Like ours, it is silent, except 
in a few one-syllable words, where it mtcst be sounded (being 
the only vowel), but very faintly, like se in severe, and re in 
repeat — not see and ree. 

28. Which are those words ? 

Jcy me, tCj se, le, de, ce, ne, and que, 

meaning 
I, me, thee, self, the, of, this, not, and than. 

29. What is peculiar about them? — ^As we often shorten 
words by omitting a vowel, saying I'm tired, for I am tired, 
and so on, so these, when meeting another word beginning 
with a vowel, omit their own vowel; as, the friend, is not 
le ami, but Vami. 

30. Are there any more such words ? — Yes, two ; la, another 
word for the, and si, if, lose their vowel ; but si only before «. 
It also means so, in which case the vowel remains. 
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NASALS, &c, 

3 1 . TFhat are some of the most difficult sounds ? — Those called 
nasal, from the word n^, the nosO; to the tone of which they 
are a little similar. 

32. Are there any in English? — ^Yes, but more full and 
harsh ; as in the word sang, which is the French for Ihody 
and pronounced as if the breath were suddenly stopped in the 
middle of the word. 

33. Must there he a g in every nasal f — No, it seldom occurs ; 
m and n after a vowel are generally neisal, but ia double m or 
n the first is sounded plainly. 

34. When also are m and n not nasal ? — ^Wfeen followed by 
a vowel. Sein, the bosom, is nasal ; Seine, the river of Paris, 
is not. 

35. What remains to he said of pronunciation ? 

1st. That the letter t is sometimes put between words for 
fluency ; as, hashe? v& not a-il? but a-t-il? 

2nd. That h is silent in more words than in English, as in 
halit, pronounced ah-ee. It is never fully aspirated. 

3rd. That o is not like either of its two sounds ia English, 
as in roh and rohe, but a short, flattened sound, which would 
bo aflbcted in English. 

4th. That the final ent of a plural verb is silent. 

5th. That in reading and speaking, words arc much blended 
together, as in the phrase, He's_an_honest man. 

EXAMPLES. 

36. Give examples of pronunciation : first from words alike 
in loth latigtiages, 

a, our word place, ... is pronounced plass. 
a, „ age, ... „ age. 

e, „ mere, (Fr. for mother) „ mare. 

♦, „ fine, : . . „ feen. 

0, „ robe, • . . „ rob. 
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Vf 

at, 

au, 

ou, 

oi, 

m, 

ef, 

ch, 

th, 

tt, 

ft, 

le, 

re, 

am, 

an, 

en, 

in, 

on, 

ain, 

oin, 



our word pure, 
type, 



>9 
}9 
99 
J> 
99 

99 
39 

» 

99 

J> 

99 

9> 

» 

99 

^> 

99 



plait, (Fr 
sauce, . 
gout, (Fr, 
exploit, 
£ruit, . 
bonnet, 
chat, (Fr. 
theatre, 
nation, 
patience, 
ignorant, 
table, . 
metre, . 
camp, . 
ban, . 
dent, (Fr. 
cousin. 



. is pronounced peur. 
„ teep. 



for pleases) „ 
for taste) 



for cat) 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



for tooth) 



play. 

soce. 

goo. 

exploah. 

firwee. 

bonay. 

shah. 

tayat-re. 

nasseon,!^. 
„ passee-ence,!^. 
„ ee-nyee-oran, N". 

tab-le. 

may-tre. 

can, N". 

ban, IN*. 

dan, I^. 

coo-zan^IT^. 
lae-on, 1^: 

pay, K. 
kwo-an, jN". 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
ff 
99 



lion, . 

pain, (Fr. for bread) 

coin, (Fr/ for comer) „ 
eu, the French for fire is feu, pronounced as in fatigue 

(not fa.) 
eau, the French for beauty is leauU, pronounced bo-tay. 



ed, 
er, 

€8, 

ez, 
II, 
qu, 
un. 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



foot „ pied, 
supper „ sauper, 
very „ tree. 



nose 



99 



nez. 



tailor „ taiUeur, 
quay „ qtuii, 
brown „ hrun. 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



37. Grive examples of the accents. 
The word for summer has two acute e's . 



pee-ay. 
soo-pay. 
tray, 
nay. 
ta-yeur. 
kay. 

brun, N. 
as in Brunei. 

. • etS. 
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The word for beer has a grave e . , . , Here, 

, cream has a circumflex e , . creme, 

„ lesson has a cedilla .... le^on. 



NOUNS. 



38. What is pecidiar about French nouns ? — Every noun is 
id to be of the masculine or feminine gender. 

39. What does this mean ? — That (as in Latin) soft sound- 
ing words are classed with natural feminines, and the rest 
with masculines. 

40. Why is this difference made ? — To suit the article, ad- 
jective, and pronoun to the noun. 

41. Explain this agreement — There are three words for the^ 
one for masculine nouns, another for feminines, and a third 
for the plural of both. For my also there are three words, 
and for good four. 

42. How may you know the gender of a great number of 
nouns ? • 

All ending in ment are mas., as element, 

„ ance and ence are fem., as ignorance y patience. 

Nearly all in t, after avowel, are mas., as hillety a note. 

,, au are mas., as cerceauy a hoop. 

eur are mas., as honheur, happiness. 

an and in are mas., as an, a year, bain, 



99 



99 



bath. 
te are fem., as beaute, beauty. 



ion are fem., as nation. 

The chief part in e mute are fem., as place, 

43. Of what service is Latin in deciding the gender of most 
nouns derived from it ? — Masculines and neuters in Latin are 
mas. in French, feminines in Latin are fem. in French. 

44. Give examples of these rules, 

B 
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Gorpm, the Latin for body, is neut. ; corps, the French, is mas. 
Pants, „ for bread, is mas. ; pain, „ is mas. also. 
JRosa, „ for a rose, is fem. ; rose, „ is fem. also. 

45. ITow do the French know the genders of nouns ? — From 
the habit of speaking, by which also we must learn them. 

46. Is there any other particular about gender ? — ^Yes, two 
nouns are often found for one of ours ; as, ami, a male friend, 
cmie, a female friend; cotisin, a boy cousin, cousine, a girl 
cousin. 

47. Sow are nouns made plural ? — ^Mostly, as in English, by 
adding s, which, however, is not sounded ; as, cat is chat; cats, 
chats also. 

48. Which are not thus formed ? 

Those ending in s, x, and %, are the same in the plural. 

„ au and eu add an x, which is silent. 

„ al and ail change into aux, 

del, heaven, makes cieux ; ceil, the eye, yeu^. 

49. Give examples of the plural. 



Mis, a son ; fils, sons. 
voix, a voice ; voix, voices. 
nez, the nose ; ne%, noses. 



chapeau, a hat ; chapeaux, hats. 
feu, a fire ; feux, fires. 
cheval, a horse; chevaux,horscs. 



Note. — Exceptions will be given in the Word-Book. 



ARTICLES. 

50. TThat are the articles ? — A, an, and the ; an being used 
for a before a vowel or silent h, as, an apple, an hour. 

51. Decline the with the words for brother and sister. 



The brother, Ufrere, 
the sister, la scsv/r. 



the brothers, lesfreres. 
the sisters, les sosurs. 



52. What is the English of de and a ? — Be means of and 
from, a mean's to. 

53. JSm are of the, from the, and to the expressed ? — In 
the feminine singular by de la and a la, but in the masculine 
and plural for both by one word instead of two. 
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of or from tho brothers, d^ 

freres. 
to the brothers, auxfrhBS. 



54. Bspeat them as above. 
Of or from the brother, dufrere, 

to the brother, aujrcre. 

of or &om the sisters, des iontrs, 
to the sisters, atix aosurs, 

55. WTuit then mttst he guarded agaimt f— Saying dele ov 
die, de lee or d lee, before a noun. 

56. WTuit ie also very important to remember ? — ^That singu- 
lar masculine nouns beginning with a vowel or silent h take 
the feminine of the and to the, for sake of sound, the a of ^ 
being omitted ; as, of the uncle is not du oncle, but de Ponole, 
and to the uncle not au oncle, but d Voncle, 

57. Are these articles used in any other way ? — ^Yes, it will 
be seen that le, la, les, stand for him, her, and them, with a 
Terb ; that du, de la, des, stand for some before a noun, as, 
some wine, du vin; and that Id and des accented (before 
noticed) signify there and since, 

58. What is a, or an ? — ^Masculine un, feminine une, which 
also mean one, in number. 



ADJECTrVES. 

59. Explain the agreement of adjectives, or words which de- 
icribe the noun, — If the masculine ends in 

X change into se, as, happy, heureux, heureuse. 

f „ ve, as, active, actif, active, 

eur „ ettse, as, deceitful, trompeur, trompeuse, 

ei, il, ul, eil, on, ien, as, ais, is, os, et, ot, repeat the final, 

and add e ; as, good, bon, bonne, 

60. Which are the same for both genders ? — Those ending in 
$ mute ; but to all other finals than the above add e mute ; as, 
great, grand, grande. 
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61. Repeat the irregula/r feminijus, 
fine, heaUy belle, red, rou-x, sse. 



new, nouv-eau, elle. 
old, vieux, vieille. 
foolish, /oM, folle, 
sweet, mou, molle, 
soft, doux^ douce, 
fresh, /raw, fraiche, 
free, franc, franche. 
white, hlanc, che, 
dry, seCf seche, 
long, lonQy tongue, 
false, fau-x, sse. 



kind, he7i-in, igne, 

spiteful, matin, igne, 

third, fiV-s, ce. 

public, pvhl-ic, ique, 

frail, cad'UC, vque, 

Turk, Tur-c^que, 

Greek, Ore-c,que. 

twisted, torSy torse, also torte, 

snug, cot, co7^, also coite, 

favourite, favor-i, ite, 

bad, mauvau-e* 

* So concr«i, completj discret, inquiet, replet, secret, and mret, have 
ete, and prSt-e. 

62. ^^^ w peculiar in beau, nouveau, vieux, fou, am? 
mou ? — Before a vowel they become lel^ nouvel, vieil,fol, and 
moL 

63. 2)o adjectives always precede the noun, as in English? — 
!N^o, only the few following usually precede ; others generally 
follow the noun, as before shown in the phrase, a white hat, a 
hat white. 

moindre, less. 
meilleur, better. 
nouveau, new. 
jeune, young. 
joli, pretty. 
cher, dear ; if to the heart, precedes ; to the pocket, follows. 

64. Sow are adjectives compared ? — Not by lengthening the 
positive or primitive word, as in wise, wiser, wisest, but by 
more and most, expressed by plm and le plus, 

65. Give examples of comparison, 

great, grand, greater, plus grand, greatest, le plus grand, 
high, haut, higher, plu^ haut, highest, le plus haut. 



beau, fine. 
hon, good. 
grand, great. 
gros, big. 
petit, little. 



saint, holy. 
digne, worthy. 
mechant, wicked. 
vieux, old. 
vilain, ugly. 
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66. Are any irregular f — Yes, the same as in English. 
hon^ good. mauvaiSj bad. petit^ little. 
meilleur^ better. pire^ worse. moindre, less. 

le meiHeuvt best. le pire, worst. le moindre^ least. 

More and most sometimes precede lad and little, 

67. ITow are adjectives made plural ? — In the same way as 
nounS; before explained. 



NUMERALS. 

68. Whit are numeral adjectives ? — The numbers 1, 2, 
3, &c. 

69. Are any peculiar in expression ? — Yes, 1 has two words, 
roas. and fern. ; 17, 18, 19, are ten-seven, ten-eight, ten-nine; 
21, 31, &c., are twenty and one, but where we say a hundred 
and one, and is omitted; 70 is sixty-ten, 71 sixty-eleven, and 
so on ; 80 is four- twenties; 81 four-lwenty-one, and so on; 90 
is four- twenty- ten ; and so on, up to 99, four- twenty- ten-nine. 

70. Say those necessary to he learnt, 

1, un and uno. 12, douze. 40, quarante. 

2, deux. 13, treize. 50, cinquante. 

3, trois. 14, quatorze. 60, soixante. 

4, quatro. 15, quinze. 70, soixante -dix. 

5, cinq. 16, seize. 80, quatre-vingts. 

6, six. 17, dix-sept. 90, quatre-vingt-dix. 

7, sept. 18, dix-hui . 100, cent. 

8, huit. 19, dix-neuf. 101, cent-un. 

9, neuf. 20, vingt. thousand^ millo. 

10, dix. 21, vingt-et-un. million, million. 

11, onze. 30, trente. 

71. How are fiTstf second, third, dc, expressed? — By add- 
ing to these ieme, but cutting out their final e, and changing 
f ot neuf into v : thus, neuvieme, 

72. WTuit is to he said o/ first and second ? — They arc com- 
monly expressed by premier and second, which decline or 
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change for gender and number. Uhieme, first, is somet&Hefl 
nsed after 20, 30, 40, 80, 100, and 1000. 

73. Do toe use this word premier ? — Yes, the chief member 
of the Queen's Government is so called ; as also prime minis- 
ter, from primus, the Latin for first 

74. WTiat is once, twice, So. ? — Uhefois, detixfois, &c., or, 
one time, two times. 

75. And what for secondly, thirdly, dc, ? — Seeondement, 
troisiemement, &c., ment being added to the number. 

76. JETow are such phrases as the following rendered ? Wil- 
liam the Fourth died June 20th. — William Four died the 
twenty of June, \mide, of, need not be written. 

77. How the present year 1855 ? — Thousand eight hundred 
fifty-five ; mil huit cent cinquante-cinq. Mil is the short for 
mille; cent and vingt take s for plural when not followed by 
another number. Mille has no plural. 



PROl^OUKS. 

78. WJtat a/re the pronouns ? — Those called personal are 
J, thou^ hey she, it, we, you, they, 

and those connected with them, namely : — 

mCj thee, him, her, us, them, 

79. What is the difference between the two lines ? — The first 
eight words are called nominatives, the last six accusatives, 
because the former go before verbs, the latter follow. 

80. Grive an example from Scripture. — " We love Him, be- 
cause He first loved us," 1 John iv. 19. We and JETe are 
nominatives to love and loved ; Sim and us are accusatives after 
the verbs love and hved, 

81. Sow would this sentence run in French? — "We Him 
love because He us loved first ; *' the accusatives being placed 
before the verb, as they are also in Latin. 

82. Is there any word for it ?— 'Ko, as there is no neuter 
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gender ; so that he or %he is used instead. If no particular 
gender is meant, take the masculine ; as, it rains, ilpleut 

83. WTuit peeultarttiee wiU le found in the personal pro- 
nouns ? — Himj her, and them, aocusatiye, are le, la, les, the defi- 
nite articles ; and after prepositions (such as of, to, hy) there 
is a third class of words, except for us and you, 

84. Say the three classes of personal pronouns. 

Accusatives, after 



Nominatives. 


Accusatives. 


Prepositions. 


I, i^- 


me, me. 


me, moi. 


thou, tu. 


thee, te. 


thee, toi. 


he, t7. 


him, le. 


him, lui. 


she, elle. 


her, la. 


her, elle. 


lire, nov». 


us, nous. 


us, nous. 


you, voxis. 


you, vous. 


you, vous. 


they, Us and elles. 


them, les. 


them, eux and 



85. What do you chiefly observe f — That nous and vous are 
found in all three classes ; that there are two words for they 
{he- and she made plural), and also for them, after prepositions. 

86. ITow are self and selves expressed f — ^By the same words 
as the second and third classes, except that himself, hgrsslf 
and themselves, with a verh, are se, and after a preposition the 
])ronoun is followed hy meme or mhies, singular or plural. 
8oi and soi-meme also mean one^s self, 

87. Are there not a few other words to explain ? — Yes, the 
following : — 

1 . Lui means to him and to her, and Uur to them, without to. 

2. En means of it, of them, or some ; also, of him and of her. 

3. F means in it, to it, also there, hut, like en, accusatiyely ; 
as, I have some, fen ai; I go there, /y raw. 

4. Je, tu, il, and ils, are never used apart from a verh; w, 
Who is there ? We should say /, the French me, moi, although 
really had grammar : thus, qui est Id ? moi. ' 

5. Such a sentence as, / did not do it, is rendered, jtftf, / 
did it not, the little word je not heing. strong enough to bear 
the stress or emphasis : So, is it I ? is it me ? est-ce moif 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

88. What is the next kind of pronoun ? — The possessive — 
wiy» thy^ &c. — three of which have three words, mas., fern., 
and plural for hoth ; and three, two words, one hoth mas. and 
fem., the other plural for both ; as follow : — 



M.S. F.S.M.<feF.P. 




M. &F.S. 


M.&F.P. 


my, monj ma, mes. 


our, 


notre^ 


nos. 


thy, ton, ta, tes. 


your. 


voire, 


vos. 


h\H and her, son, sa, ses^ 


their. 


leur. 


leurs. 



Son, sa, ses, are sometimes found in place of leur, leurs, 

89. What are those used without a noun, hut referring to 
one ? 

mine, thine, his and hers, ours, yours, theirs, 
mien, tien, sien, nStre, vStre, leur, 

all of which take the before them, making the mine, &c. The 
first three add ne for fem., and all add s for the plural. The 
o in notre and votre is circumflex. 

90. How are these possessive pronouns easily remembered ? — 
By their likeness to the personal, as mon and mien to me, ton 
and tien to te, 

91. What is very peculiar about them ? — The gender must 
not agree with the person speaking or spoken of, but with the 
noun referred to ; as, his aunt will be sa tante, because tante 
is fem. ; so her brother will be son frere, because /rcr« is mas. 

92. What else is peculiar ? — ^As the fem. of the and to the 
are used before mas. nouns beginning with a vowel, in this case 
the mas. mon, ton, son, are used for ma, ta, sa ; as, my slate, 
though fem., is mon ardoise ; his ear, son oreille. 

93. What idiom or other expression is therefor mine, thine, 
rfc. ? — ^To me, to us, &c. ; as, it is mine, it is to me. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

94. Which are the demonstrative or pointing-out pronouns f 
— This, that, these, those, for which four words there are ten. 
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This or that before a noun, mas. c^, fern, cette. 

This or that apart from the noun, mas. celui, fern. c«^. 

i These or tAosa before a noun, mas. and fern. ces. 
These or those apart from the noun, mas. ceux, fem. ceUes, 
This or t/iat, without gender, ceci and cWa. 
- 95. What changes are sometimes made ? 

1. Ce takes t before a vowel ; as, cet orange ^ this orange. 

2. The particles ct, ^a, and Id, often follow the noun, or the 
demonstrative without its noun, to give effect or enipliasis ; 
as, this book here, ce livre-ci ; that book there, ce Uvre Id, 

8. Ca is this or that by itself, being the short for cela ; as, 
like that, eomme <;a, 

4. Ce may be found before a plural verb in the sense of 
these or those ; as, these are my children, ce sont mes enjantu, 

5. Ce also means it ; as, it is true, c'eU vrai, 

6. Voiti and voild mean here is and there is, or tJure is and 
there are, from t^ois, see, and tci, here, /^, there. 

BELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

96. What are the relative pronouns / — Those which relate 
or refer to a noun, namely, who, uhose, whom, which, what, 
and that in a second sense. 

97. Explain who and which. — We employ who for persons, 
and which or that for animals and things, but in French there 
is one word for all, qui, 

98. Explain whom.— We also employ which and that for 
whomj as in saying, The bird or the book which I like best ; 
but whom, which, and that, are all que. As part of a ques- 
tion, and after a preposition, whom is qui, sometimes also 
elsewhere. 

99. Explain whose. — It is expressed by of whom, which is 
dont or de qui ; or to whom, d qui ; as, Whose hat is this ? a 
qui est ce chapeau f 

100. Explain what. — What by itself, and after a preposi- 
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tion, is guoi, but if followed by a verb que ; as, What do you 
say ? que dites-vous ? If before a noun, quel mas., quelle fern., 
adding s for plural. Which before a noun is quel also, but 
preceded by thCy &c. 

1 01. How is what often eocpressed ? — By what is that which ; 
as, What is it ? qu'est-ce qu£ c'est ? 

102. Repeat the compound or double relatives. 

they or those who, mas., ceux 

qui. 
they or those who, fern., celles 

qui. 

Whom is que instead of qui. 
That which, before a verb, is ce qui ; after, ce que. 



he and him who, celui qui, 
she and her who, celle qui. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 



103. Lastly^ the indefinite or mixed pronouns. 



beaucoupj \ 

tantj 80 
autantj as 
trop, too 
comhi^n, how 
asseZy enough. 
peu, few, a little. 
plus, more. 
le plus, most. 
moins, less. 
moindre, least. 



many and 
much. 



quiconqu£y whoever. 
quelconque, whatever. 
quelquechose, something. 
quelqu'un, some one. 
on, they (people). 
chaque, every. 
chacun (e), each. 
aucun {e\ any. 
plusieurs, many. 
autrui, others (people). 
davantage, more (no noun). 



All in the first column take de after them. 

104. What words of this kind require explanation ? 
Uun, Vautre, one another, means — the one, the other. 
Tout, all and every, declines-— tout, toute, tons, totUes, 



Vun et Vautre and tons Us deux, both ; the latter means — all 

the two. 
Beaucoup de monde, many people, much of world. 
Tout le mohde, everybody, all the world. 
Beaucoup beaucoup, very much, much much. 

Note. — Very very naughty is very naughty very navghty ; and so on 
in similar expressions. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

105. Repeat the prepositions, 

d, to and at. excepte hors and hormis, except* 

apr^j after. malgrcy in spite of. 

avant and devant, before. moyennant, by means of. 

avec, with. outrey beyond, besides. 

ehez, at (home) pour, for. 

contre, against. par, by and through. 

dans and en, in. parmi, among. 

de, of and from. sans, without. 

derriire, behind. sur and dessus, on or upon. 

depuis and dcs, since. sous and dessous, under or be- 

durant and pendant ^ during. low. 

#ntrtf, between. seZon, according to. 

environ, about. r^rs and envers, towards. 

106. Which of these require explanation ? — Avant is mostly 
used in time, as, before noon, avant midi ; devant, in place, 
as, before my eyes, devant mes yeux. Dans usually means 
within, as, in the garden, dans le jardin. En, in (in general), 
as, in good health, en bonne sante, 

107. What are idiomatic prepositions? — Peculiar phrases 
ending with de or d, which of course decline or change when 
joined to the mas. or plural articles. 
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108. Say the most common of these, 
d cause de^ on account of. au tr avers de^ across. 
a cote de, by the side of. pres de, aupres de, and prochs 

d force de, by strength of. de, near. 

d convert de, ) under shelter hors de, out of. 



de,) 



d Vahri de, i of. 
autour de, round about. 
au dessTis de, above. 
au dessous de^ below. 
au lieu de, instead of. 



faute de, for want of. 
le long de, along. 
jusqu'd, till, as far as. 
quant d, as for 
vis'd'vis de, opposite. 



ADVERBS. 

109. How are adverbs formed ? — Mostly, in English, by add- 
ing ly to the adjective, as, wise^ wisely, and in French by adding 
ment^ as sage, sagement ; but if the adjective ends in a conson- 
ant, add to the feminine, as doux, soft, makes doucement. So 
also nouveau, beau, mou, and /ou, before mentioned. 

110. Is there any other general exception ? — ^Yes, adjectives 
in ant and ent (not participles) change nt into mment, as con- 
stantj constamment, 

111. Repeat the principal adverbs not formed from adjec' 
tives. 

now, d present and maintenant. at last, enfin, 
then, alors and puis, often, souvent, 

when, qvand and lorsque, seldom, rarement, 

always, toujours, 

never, jamais. 

sometimes, quelquefois 

ever, a jamais, 

where, od, 

whence, d'od, 

here, id. 



directly, tout de suite. 
by and bye, tantot. 
before, auparavant. 
afterwards, en suite. 
soon, tdt, bientot. 
late, tard. 
at first, d'dbord. 
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there, Id, 

this way, par ici. 

that way, par Id, 

up stairs, en haut. 

down stairs, en has, 

everywhere, partouL 

within, dedafis, 

without, dehors, 

far, lorn, 

near, prcs» 

well, bien, 

badly, mal, 

very, tres,fort, and 6wn. 

almost, presque. 

quite, tout'd'fait. 

perhaps, peut-etre. 

truly, vrafmen^ 

Note. — Fraim«nt and rarement 
here placed as opposites. 



also and too, ati^n. 

together, ensemble, 

thus ane2 so, ainsL 

why, pourquoi, 

how, comment, 

yes, out, 

no, non. 

better, mieux. 

the best, Z« mi^tio?. 

worse, jois. 

the worst, Z^ pis. 

less, moi7i5. 

the least, le moins, 

more, jdZws. 

the most, le plus, 

again, yet, and still, encore, 

not at all, j9otn£ e2« tout. 

are formed from the aG^jeoiive, but 



CONJUNCTIONS. 



112. What are the 

and, et, 
but, mais, 
if (oZso so ), si. 
or ani either, ou, 
for, cflr. 

then, or and done, 
as, comme and ^utf. 
that a7ti than, que, 
so that, a^n ^u^. 



principal conjunctions ? 

though, quoique, 
because, parceque, 
whether, soit que, 
else, sinon. 
besides, d'ailleurs, 
nor and neither, ni, 
however, cependant, 
nevertheless, neanmoins, 
therefore, cest pourquoi. 
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INTEBJECTIONS. 

113. Lastly J what are the most common interjections ? 

alas ! heUis ! (no h) silence ! chtU ! paix ! 

\reU, well ! 5on, bon ! come ! allons ! 

for shame ! Ji done ! Also ah! oh ! bravo I 

nonsense! bah! Mon Dieu! is more common 

well, then ! eh bien ! than it ought to be. 

out of the way ! gare ! 



VERBS. 



114. Why are certain parts of speech called verbs? — The 
name verb is taken from the Latin verbum, which simply 
means a word, because, as no sentence is complete without a 
verb, it is a very important word ; in the same sense as the 
Bible, which only means a book, is the chief of all books. 

115. What is the use of verbs ? — To give effect to the noun 
or pronoun, as in, God save the Queen, savcj the verb, ox- 
pressing God's blessing on the Queen. 

116. What is very peculiar in a verb ? — It is a family of 
words, having roots and branches. The verb speak has eight 
words, two of which are roots and six branches. From the 
root speak come speaking^ speaks, speakethy and spedkest; 
from spoke, spoken and spokest. 

117. How may a verb be known? — By its making sense 
with one of the personal pronouns placed before it, as, I sing, 
they sang ; but song would not make sense, being a noun. 

118. What mv^t be remembered ? — ^That two words of every 
verb are called participles, and will not take a pronoun, as 
speaking and spoken, ; but we can say, I am speaking^ I have 
fipoken, and so on. 
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119. How may the participles be known 1- — One, called the 
Present, always ends in ing; the other, called the Past, makes 
sense with a part of the verb to have or to be, as, I have done, 

120. How is a verb divided ? — Into times or tenses — the 
present, past, and future, besides a second kind of future 
which supposes things, as when David said, " Oh that I had 
wuigs like a dove, for then would I fly away and be at rest ! " 
— Psalm Iv. 

lUI. What is this part of a verb called:^ — The subjunctive 
mood, or form ; the other parts indicativey or positive, except 
that to speak, <&c., is the infinitive mood ; and let me speak, 
speak to me, <&c., imperative. 

12*^. — How many tenses are there in a French verb? — 
Seven, each containing six words, so that, with the infinitive 
word and the two participles, the verb consists of forty-five 
words. 

123. Are these words all different? — No, many are alike, 
and many others, though spelt differently, are pronounced 
alike, as in English we spell the same sounds different ways 
— piece and peace, ant and aunt, and so on. 

124. Though Freiich verbs have so many words^ are they 
wore difficult to us tluin ours to a French person ? — No, be- 
cause they decline or change only in a few ways, but ours in 
a great variety of ways. 

125. Oive examples of this, — ^AU the French verbs whose 
infinitive ends in er (several thousands in number) are de- 
clined alike (except two), so that knowing one we know all. 
But tho verb speak is no guide to the verb seek^ which makes 
sought. So, to bite, to fight, to write^ have all different 
branches, though the infinitives sound alike. 

120. How may the forty -five words of verbs in er b^ classic 
ficd ! — There are thirty-six differences in spelling and only 
eighteen in sound, which eighteen sounds would be enough 
for speaking French, but not for writing it. 
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127. Divide the verb parler, to speak, in this way, adding 
pari to each part, and leaving out the pronouns. 






o 

§ 



Q> 



•a 



' er, to speak 
e, spoken 
ez, you speak 
ai, I spoke 
ais^ I spoke 
ais^ thou spokest 
aitj he spoke 
aient, they spoke 

0, 1 speak 

e, I may speak 

e^ he speaks 

0, he may speak 

eSy thou speakest 

eSf thou mayest speak 

enty they speak 

enf, they may speak 

ion«, we spoke 
ions^ we may speak 

ieZy you spoke 
i««, you may speak 

a^s, thou spokest 

a, he spoke 

^t, he might speak 



" erai, I shall speak 
erez, you shall speak 
2 erais, I should speak 
erais, thou shouldst speak 
erait, he should speak 
eraient, they should speak 

^ras, thou shall speak 
era, he shall speak 

erons, we shall speak 
eront, they shall speak 

asse, I might speak 
055^8, thou mightest speak 
assent, they might speak 






o 






ant, speaking 
ons, we speak 
dmes, we spoke 
dies, you spoke 
?S ■{ event, they spoke 

erions, we should speak 
mtf«, you should speak 
assionSy we might speak 
. assiez, you might speak 



128. What is to he observed besides the division oj the words f 
1. That there are two past tenses, or two words for I spoke, he 
spoke, &c., the use of which depends on the sentence. 2. That 
there is no extra word for may, might, shall, and should, 8. 
That shall and will are the same, so also should and would ; 
hut can and could require a separate verb. 4. That to before 
speak is not here expressed, but sometimes it is by d, or de^ 
or pour, accordingly. 
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139. Is the imperative a separate part of the verb /—No, it 
is taken, as follows, from the two present tenses. Let tne. 
Aim, or them, speak, is, that I may speak, and so on. Speak ! 
is parJs or parlez, singular or plural. Let us speak is parlous^ 
or speak we, 

130. Is let always so rendered /-—No, such a phrase as. Let 
me alone, is Leave me alone, and Let me come in, Fermit me 
to oome in. 

131. What is peoiUiar in parle, speak thou ? — It is spelt 
without the s found in the indicative present. This s is al- 
ways left out when following e. 

132. Now go through the verb parler in tenses, which are 
placed side by side, according to their formation, 

. INFINITIVE MOOD.— Parler, to speak. 
PARTICIPLES. — Present — Parlant, speaking ; Past— parU, spoken 



tu 

il 

nous 

▼ous 

lis 

je 
tu 

U 

nous 

vous 

lis 

jo 

tu 

il 

noun 

vous 

ils 

je 

tu 

il 

nous 

vous 

iU 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PBESEMT. 

parLe, I speak 
„ -68, thou „ est 
„ -e, he „ s 
„ -ons, we „^ 
„ •ez,yau „* 
„ >ent,they„ 

IMPERFECT PAST. 

parl-ais, I spoke 
„ -ais, thou „ est 
„ -ait, he „ 

„ -ions, we „ 
„ -iez, you „ 
„ -aient, they „ 

PERFECT PAST. 

parl-ai, I spoke 

„ est 



„ -as, thou 



n 



„ &m6S, u^tf 
„ &tes, you 
„ ^rent, they 

FUTURE. 

parler-ai, I shall speak 
-as, thou Shalt 
-a, he shall 
-ons, we „ 
-ez, you „ 
-ont, they „ 



n 
n 
n 
n 
n 



n 
n 
n 
II 
II 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRB8EMT. 

je parl-e, I may speak 
tu „ -es, thou „ est „ 
il „ -e, he „ „ 
nous „ -ions, loe „ 
vous „ -ies, you „ 
ils „ -en^ they „ 



II 

» 
II 



The aboye and following tense 
usually take que, that, before 
them ; but que need not be 
repeated in saying them, as 
found in most grammars. 



je 

tu 

U 

nous 

vous 

ils 

je 

tu 

il 

nous 

vous 

ils 



II 
)i 
II 
II 
fi 



IMPERFECT. 

parl-asse, I might speak 
„ -asses, thou „ est 
„ -At, he „ 

„ -assions, we „ 
„ -assies, you „ 
„ -assent, they „ 

CONDITIONAL. 

parler-ais, / should speak 
„ -ais, thou shouldst n 
•ait, he should „ 
>ions, «;« „ ^ 

-iez, you „ ^ 

-aient,tA«y„ „ 



II 
II 
II 
II 
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133. How do all French verbs end in the infinitive ? — ^Either 
in er, re, ir, or oir* Those in er are most numerous, those in 
ir next, then in re^ and fewest in oir. There are two in oire, 

134. Are these four classes or conjugations of verbs in any 
way similar ? — ^Yes, nearly all their tenses end alike, as fol- 
lows : — 

. 1. The present participle of all ends in ant. 

2. The imperfect past and the conditional of all end in 

aisy ais, ait, ions^ ieZy aient. 

3. The plural of the perfect past of all ends in mes, tes, renU 

4. The future of all ends in ai^ as, a, ons, ez, ont, 

5. The suhjunctive imperfect of all ends in sse,- sses, t, 

ssions, ssiez, ssent, 

6. The past participles of ir, oir, and re end mostly in i 

or u, but of er in e, 

7. The singular of the indicative present of ir, oir, and re^ 

ends mostly in s, s, t, but of er in e, es, e, 

8. The plural of the indicative present of nearly all ends 

in ons, ez, ent, 

9. The singular of the perfect past of ir, oir, and re, ends 

in s, s, t, but of er in ai, as, a, 
10. The subjunctive present of nearly all verbs ends in e, 
es, e, ions, iez, ent, 

FOEMATION OF VERBS. 

135. Can French verbs be divided into roots and branches f — 
Yes; the infinitive word and two participles are always the 
roots, from which (by certain rules) the whole verb may be 
formed : except a few verbs, which in some parts are irregular, 

. or peculiarly formed. 

J 3 6. Is it better to learn the verbs this way, or one by onef 
— In finitely better and easier, by the rules which apply to 
QQarly all. 
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137. Are the tenses named alike in all grammartf — 
No; the two past tenses are sometimes called the past 

. indefinite and past definite, which mean the same as perfect 
and imperfect, the sense of the verb being more particular in 
the perfect past. 

138. Now go through the rules of formation^ and neaet the 
examples of formation^ tohich are placed vis-il-vis. 
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EULES OF FORMATION. 

Pbese^t Particifle. — Change er, re, and oir, into ani, and 
r into i89ant. 

Past Pabtkjeple. — Cut off the r of ^ and tr, making' e 
acute (6). 

Change re and inr into u, cntting out av, ev, euv, ouv, if 
before oir. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. — Ist Sing. Cut off the r of er; change r 
of tr and oir, and re itself, into s; cutting out (w, ev, em, ouv, 
if before oir. 

2nd Sing, is the same as the 1st sing., if ending in s; if not, 
add 8. 

Srd Sing, is the same as the 1st sing., if ending in e; if not, 
change « into t, if preceded by a vowel; if not, only cut off 
ihe 8. 

Flttral. Change ant of present participle into om, ez, enf. 

Past Imperfect. — Change ant of present. participle into ais, 
ais, ait, ions, iez, aient. 

Past Perfect. — Change e of past participle into ai, 08, a, 
dmes, dtes, erent. 

To the past participle in i or u, add 8, 8, t, mes, te8, rent. 

Future. — ^Add to the infinitive word ai, as, a, om, ex, ont, 
cntting out e of re, and oi of oir. 

Conditional. — ^Add to the infinitive, as above, ai8, ais, ait, 
ions, iez, aient. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. — Change ant of present participle into e, e8, e, 
ions, iez, ent. 

Imperfect. — Change e of past participle into asse, asses, at, 
assions, assiez, assent. 

To the past participle in i or u, add the same, without the 
a, with I and H in the third person singular. See page 45. 
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W 



EXAMPLES OF FORMATION. 



To touchy touoh-er. 
Tomkingj touoh-ant. 
Touehedf touoh-^. 

To render, rend-re. 
Rendering^ rend-ant. 
Rendering, rend-u. 



Tofinithf fin-ir. 
Finisking, fin-issant 
Finiihed, fin-i. 

To owe, dev-oir. 
Owing, dey*ant. 
Owed, da. 



I touch 
I render 
Ifinuh 
I owe 

I touched 
I rendered 
IJinithed 
I owed 



touoh- 
rend- 
fini-* 
doi- 

touoh- 
rend- 
finiss- 
dev- 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PBE8SNT. 

je tu il 
e es e 

8 8- 

8 8 t 

8 S t 

IMPEBFECT FAST. 



none 
ons 
ons 
ssons 



voui 
ez 
ez 
ssez 



(dev-ons ez) 



iU 

ent 
ent 
ssent 
vent* 



ai8 



ais 



ait 



ions 



lez 



luent 



The Conditional corresponds with this Imperfect Past in 
termination, but not in root. 



I touched 
I rendered 
IJinithed 
lowed 

lekaUtoueh 
I shall render 
I ehaUJinUh 
I shall owe 



tonoh- 
rendi-* 
fini. 
da- 

toucher- 
rendr- 
finir- 
devr- 



PBBFBOT PAST. 

ai as a 



s 



ai 



8 



FUTUBE. 



as 



&mes 



mes 



4te8 
tes 



tirent 
rent 



a 



ons 



ex 



ont 



I should touch toncher- 
I should render rendr- 
I should finish Anir- 
J sJumld owe devr- 



OOMDinONAL. 



-ais 



ais 



ait 



ions 



iez aient 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PBESENT. 



I may touch 
I may render 
I may finish 
I may owe 



touch- 
rend- 
finiss- 
doiv-* 



e 



I might touch toucha- 

Imighi render rendi-* 

I might finish fini- 

I might owe du- 



mPBBFBCT. 



sses 



e ions lez 
(dev- dev-) 



ent 



ssionB ssiez ssent 



• These parts are not aeoording to ^e roles. See page 44. 
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To Be and To Hate. 

139. What verbs are particularly useful and important f — 
To he and to have^ etre and avoir, vihxch are irregular, but 
much alike. 

140. What are they called ? — Auxiliary, or helping verbs, 
because they can be used mth the participles of other verbs ; 
as before shown, in I am speaking, I have spoken. 

141. Can they be so used in French ? — The present partici- 
ple can never be used with any part of to be, as I am speaking 
is simply I speak ; and when the past participle is so used, it 
alters for gender and number, like an adjective, by adding e 
for fem: and s for plural ; but the pronunciation is seldom dif- 
ferent. 

142. Oive examples of this. — Shut is ferme; but if we say 
the door is shut, door being fem., an e is added; thus, laporte 
estfermee. If, the windows are shut, windows being fem. and 
plural,^ and s are added; thus, lesfenetres sont fermees. 

143.' Does the past participle change after the verb To have? 
— ^Yes, if the noun or pronoun it governs or acts upon is placed 
before it; as J have shut it (meaning the door),^*e Vaif^rmee, 
or, 1 it have shut. En has no such effect. 

144. Go through the verbs etre and avoir, placed side by 

side. 

Etre, to be ; etant, being ; 4te, been. 
Avoir, to have; ayant, having; eu, had. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

FBESENT. 

Je suis, I am 



tu es, thou art 

il est, he is 

noussommes,t(7« 

are 
vous6tes,2^(m«r£ 

ils sont, they are 



J'ai, I have 
tu as, thou host 
ila,^ hoa 

nons avons, we 

have 
vous avez, you 

have 
ils ont, they 

have ^ 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. 



Je sois, I may 

be 
tu sois, thou 

mayest be 
i] soit, he may 

be 
nous soyons, 

we may be 
vons soyez,you 

may be 
ils soient, they 
'• may be 



VeiQ^Imayhave 

tu aies, thou 

mayest have 
a aitj he may 

have 
nous ayons, we 

may have 
vous ayez, you 

may have 
ils aient, they 

may have 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PAST IMPEBFECT. 



J'etais, I was 

tu ^tais, thou 

toast 
il ^tait, he was 

nous ^tions, we 

were 
▼ons ^tiez, you 

were 
ils ^talent, they 

were 



J'avais, I had 

tu avals, thou 

hadst 
il avait, he had 

nous avions, we, 

had 
vous aviez, 2^oii 

had 
ils avaient, they 

had 



Je fus, I was 
tu fus, thou wast 
il fut, he was 

nous fumes, we 

were 
vous fdktes, you 

were 
ils furent, t/i^ 

were 



PAST PERFECT. 

J'eus, J had 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



tu eus, thou 

hadst 
il eut, he had 

nous e(imesywe 

had 
vous eutes, you 

had 
ils eurent, they 

had 



FUTURE. 



Je serai, I shall 

be 
tu seras, thou 

shalt be 
il sera, he shall 

be 
nous serons, we 

shall he 
vous serez, you 

shaUhe 
ils seront, they 

shall be 



J'aurai, I shall 

have 
tu auras, thou 

shalt have 
il aura, he shall 

have 
nous aurons, ire 

shall have 
vous aurez, you 

shall have 
ils auront, they 

shaU have 



The imperative of both verbs ib 
taken from the subjunctive pre- 
sent, except that aies loses the f, ; 
as before explained in q. 131. 
See also q. 129. 



IMPERFECT. 



Jefu8se,Im^At 

be 
tu fusses, thou 

mightest be 
il fut, he might 

be 
nous fdssions, 

we might be 
vous fussiez, 

you might be 
ils (ussent^ they 

might be 



J'eusse, I might 

have 
tu eusses, tJiou 

mightest hqve 
il edt, he might 

have 
nous eussionsy 

we might have 
vous eussiez, 

youmighthave 
ils eussent, they 

might have 



CONDITIONAL. 



serais, I 



Je 

should be 
tu serais, thou 

shouldst be 
il serait, he 

should be 
nous serious, 

we should be 
vousseriez,2/ou 

should be 
ils seraient, 
they should be 



J'aurais, IxAould 

have 
tu aurais, tluni 

shouldst have 
il aurait, he 

should have 
nousaurions,i0# 

should have 
vous auriez,yott 

should have 
ils auraient, they 

shotUd have 



146. What parts of ^tre and avoir are regular? — Oi etre 
the present participle and the imperfect past ; and of avoir, 
only the perfect past ; but the imperfect past and first and 
second plural of indicative present, are formed as if the root 
(the present participle) were regular — avant, instead of ay ant. 
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In the fatare and conditional, the v of avoir is changed into u. 
The subjunctiye present is als.o regular according to the pre- 
sent participle, y becoming i in the singular and third plural, 
and the third singular having t instead of e. 

146. What are passive verbs ? — ^Those formed of some part 
of to he and the past participle of another verb ; as, it is said, 
expressed in French by one says, on dit — passive verbs being 
little used. 

147. What are reflected, or reflective verbs ? — Those having 
self or selves attached to them, as, wa^sh yourself, the sense 
being reflected or cast on the person speaking or spoken to. 
In French, passive reflected verbs are common, as, I haive 
washed, is I myself am washed ; and have is never so employed. 

148. Oo through a tense or so of a reflected verb, 

Je me lave, I wash, or am wasihmg Nous nons lavons, we wash, or at** 

miytdf washing ov/rsdves, 

ta to laves, thou washest, or art vons vous lavez, you wash, <nr wrt 

washing Ihyadf washing yoiwsdves 

il se lave, he washes, or is wcuMng ils se lavent, they wash, or are 

himself washing themsdves 

Lave toi, wash Ihyself; lavez vons, wash yoursdves. 

Se is also herself and themselves, fern. 

149. Are thou, thee, dc, ever used in French ? — ^Yes, veiy 
commonly ; which, in conversation, must be remembered. 

150. What are impersonal verbs? — ^Those which take no 
nominative but it; ^, it rains, ilpleut, 

NEGATIVES, 
Am) OTHEB VERBAL DIFFICULTIES. 

161. Haw are not and other negatives placed with a verb .^•^— 
As not and the rest consist of two little words, the first (always 
ne) goes before the verb, the other after it ; as, I am not rioh, 
je ne suis pas ricJie, But both sometimes precede an infinitiTa 
veH>. Pas is sometimes left out. 



k 
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162« Bepeat all the negatives. 

ne . • p€Uf not. ne . . jamais, never. 

ne . . point, not, also. ne . . rien, nothing. 

9M . . personnSf nobody ne . . guerey scarcely, little. 

ne , • nul^ jnone. ne • • gotUte, not a jot, at all. 

ne • . aucun, j no (so and so), ne . • nuUementj in no way. 

ne . . que, only, but ne . . nuUe part, nowhere. 

ne . . nt, neither, nor. pas, not (without a verb). 

ne . . pltUj no more, longer, pointy sometimes for non, 

Penonne, riefi^ and jamais, without a verb, mean the same, 
or sometimes the very opposite. 

153. What is the place or order of two or more little words 
between the nominative and the verb ? — Ne is next the nomina- 
tive, or farthest from the verb ; me^ te, se, nous, and votu, come 
before other pronouns ; le, la, les {him^ her^ itj them), come 
before lui and leur; lui and leur {to him, her, tJtem) come 
before y; y (to it, there^ &c.) comes before en; en {of it, somsj 
^.), therefore, comes next before the verb. 

1 54. What is peculiar respecting these and the imperative ? — 
The second singular and first and second plural take me, hifn, 
her, it, us, and them, after, and not before the verb, unless it is 
negative, and except in certain cases ; but me must be moi ; 
and when the word to is meant, as in give him, that is, to him, 
iui and leur are used, without d, for le, la^ les. 

155. Bepeat some examples of the position of these words. 

Will you give me some ? Voulez-vous m*en donner f 

111 bring you some there ; Je vous y en porterai, 

1 have given it to him (or her); Je le lui ai donnL 

Tell me, if you please ; Dites-moi, s'il vous plait. 

Pray, don*t tell him ; Ne lui dites pas, je vous prie, 

156. What is to be observed of the first of these phrases ? — 
That, although the sense must be, Will you give tomef me^ 
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instead of a moi, is used, because it can precede the verb, and 
give more fluency, ^hich is the chief object in the French 
language. 

157. Can do, did, don't, and didn't, be translated? — ^Not 
before another verb; as. You don*t speak 'well, which is 
simply. You speak not well. The verb fairey to do or make» 
has no such meaning. 

158. What is the greatest difficulty in respect to verbs f-^ 
To know whether to before the infinitive is to be expressed by 
d or de. 

159. Is it not sometimes pour? — ^Yes, when meaning in. 
order to ; as, Lend me a pencil to draw with, pretez-moi un 
crayon pour dessiner. Some verbs require no preposition at 
all. 

160. Repeat the most useful verbs oj each class : first those 
requiring no preposition, a>s, go (to) play; allez jouer. 

aller, to go. laisser^ to leave. 

aimer mieux, to prefer. pouvoir, to be able. 

devoir, to owe, ought. savoir, to know, be able. 

envoyer, to send. venir, to come. 

/aire, to make. voir, to see. 

faUoiry to be necessary. vouloir, to wish, be willing. 

161. Secondly, those requiring a; as, I like to read ; J'aime 



a lire. 



aider, to help, aid. inviter, to invite. 

aimer, to love, like. penser, to think. 

apprendre, to learn. porter, to carry. 

chercher, to look for. rester, to stay. 

donner, to give. servir, to serve. 

162. Thirdly, those requiring de; as, I pray you to forgive 
me ; Je vous prie de me pardonner. 



eommandery to command, parler^ to speak. 

eraindrey to fear. permettre, to allow. 

dire, to tell, or say. pressevj to press. 

ecrire, to write. prUr, to pray, beg. 

essayer, to try, promettre, to promise, 

^nir, to finish. refuser^ to refuse. 

o^nV, to offer. remerciery to thank. 

oii62ter, to forget. souhaiter, to wish. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

163. Are the irregular verba numerous ? — No ; in «r, there 
are but two or three ; in tV, re, and oir, about twenty each. 

164. How far do the irregularities extend ? — In most tenses 
only to the root or beginning of the word ; as in the future of 
aUery which, instead of allerai, is trai, &c, &q. 

165. What is the best method of learning these verbs? — 
First, writing them out from the following tablet, placing the 
moods and tenses side by side, and underlining every irregular 
part. 

Even Irregular Verbs have many general rules, which are 
first given. 

All ending in 

yeTf or the present participle in yant, change y into i, in the 
singular and third plural of the indicative and subjunc- 
tiye present. 

fir, have the present participle in ant, not issant ; and the 
seven following change the three last letters into s for 
first singular of indicative present : dormir, to sleep ; 
mentir, to tell a lie; partir, to depart; repentir, to 
repent; sentir, to feel or smell; servir, to serve ; sortir, 
to go out. 

ire, (but not aire) have participles in isant and it, except 
that fire, to laugh, suffire, to suffice, hire, to shine, 
and nuire, to hurt, have past participle in i, and lire, 
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to read^ lu. Also maudire, to curse, has mmMtaant; 

ecrtre, to write, icrwant; and hruire, to roar, hmifimi. 
mre, liave past perfect in uisi-s, &c. 
aire, haye particdples in aisant and ait, except that plaire, 

to please, and taire, to sHence, have plu and ^t^ and 

traire, to milk, trayant. 
aitre, and 01^0, have participles in aissant, oissant, and tt ; 

except n<^e, to be bom — past participle, nS, and past 

perfect, naqui-s, &c. 
^rtf, ttre, and tr^, change ^« and m'e into « fbr first singular 

of indicative present. 
ndre (but not indre), change, for past perfect, re into m ; 

esxxipi prendre, to take, pris. See page 37. 
tn(^^, have participles in ignant and int, also singular of 

indicative present, ins, &c., and past perfect, ignis, &c. 
^otV, and laire, to drink, have om;, &c., in third plural of 

indicative present, and singular and third plural of 

subjunctive present. See page 37. 
oire (only Imre, and erdre^ to believe), decline like those in 

oir, except present participles, which see in the Hst, 

OBSEBVATIOKS. 

1. All compound or derivative verbs are, of course, de- 
clined like the primitives ; as, o^pprenAre, to leain, like^09Mi^^, 
to take; and so on. 

2. All compounds of dvre, to say or tell, except rehire, make 
diseii (not dites) in second plural of indicative present. 

3. When the subjunctive present is irregular, it is only in 
the singular and third plural, the first and second plural being 
regular, except in tire, to be, foMre, to do> wApomwr, to be able. 

4. It must be understood that one irreg^ularity will occasion 
others ; the participles affect the tenses, the future the condi- 
tional, and so on. 

5. If the past participle ends in < or ^, suppose it, in form- 
ing tenses, cut off. 



t 
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6. If the first singular of the indicatiye present ends in x 
(only in three verbs), suppose it, in forming, to be s. 

7. Yerbs ending in ^er, take e between the ^ and a or o, for 
softness; as, nager, to swim; je na^eais, I swam (not nazals). 

8. The first singular of the indicative present ending in e 
is accented in a question; as, parU-je? do I speak? 

9. A few verbs ending in eler and eter, double the I and t 
in certain parts; as, appeier, to call ; U app$U$, he calls. 

10. The last vowel of the third singular of the subjunctive 
imperfect of all verbs is circumflex ; being, in three conjuga- 
tions, the same word as in the indicative perfect, in which 
tense the last vowel but one of the first and second plural is 
oircxmiflex; thus, Ames, cites; imes, ites; times, Ates, 
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REMAINING IRREGULARITIES. 

The figure 1 means Indicative Present ; 2, Past Imperfect ; 3, Past 
Perfect; 4, Future; 5, Subjunctive Present; 6| Imperative; 7, Sub- 
junctive Imperfect 

When two figures occur, the second means the order of the tense. 



Absqttsse, to absolve. 

Parts., absolvant, absous. 

1. 1. absous. 
Acaxr^BiB, to acquire. 

Past part., acquis. 

1. 1. acquiers. 

1. 6. acqui^rent. 

4. acquerrai. 

5. add to acquiSr-.* 
Thus aU in querir. 

Alleb, to go. 

1. sing., vais, vas, va. 
1. 6. vont. 

4. irai, &c. 

5. add to aill-.* 

6. 2. va. 
S*AssEOiB, to sit. 

Parts., ass^yanty assis. 
1. 1. assieds. 
4. assierai, &c. 
jLtoir, to have. 
Parts., ayant, eu. 

1. ai, as, a, avons, avez, ont. 

2. change y to v. 

4. change v to u. 

5. 3. ait. 

6. like sub. pres., but aies 

is aie. 



Batibe, to beat. 

3. battis, &c. 
BiNOL, to bless, II is regular, 

but has two past participles, 

b^ni and b^nit. 
BontE, to drink. 

Pres. part., buvant. 
BoimxiB, to boil. 

1. I. bous. 
CoircLTTBE, to conclude. 

Past part., condu. 
CouDKE, to sew. 

Parts., cousant, cousu. 

3. cousis, &c. 
CoiTBiB, to run. 

Past part., couru. 
1. I. cours. 

4. courrai, &o. 
CouvKiE, to cover; like 

ouvrir. 
Cboibe, to believe. 

Pres. pKt., croyant. 
OvEELLiE, to gather. 

1. 1. cueille. 
Djue, to say or telL 

1. 5. dites. 
ficBiBE, to write. 

3. ^criviB, &c. 
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Envotbb, to send. 

4. enverrai, &c. 
Etbe, to be. 

Pastpart.y ^t^. 

1. suisy es, est, sommes, 
etes, sont. 

3. fUBy &c. 

4. serai, &c. 

5. sois, sois, soity soyons, 

soyez, soient. So 6. 
ExcLXTBE, to exclude ; like con- 

clure, but has also ex- 

clus. 
Eaire, to make. 
1. 5. 6. faites, font. 

3. fisy &c. 

4. feraiy &c. 

5. add to fass-.* 
Falloik, to be necossary.f 

1. 3. faut. 

4. 3. faudra. 

5. 3. faille. 
Ponty to flee. 

Pres. part., fuyant. 
Mrttee, to put. 

Past part., mis. 
HouD&E, to grind. 

Parts., moulant, moulu. 
MoimiB, to die. 

Past part., mort. 

1. 1. meurs. 

1. 6. meurent. 

3. mourus, &c. 

4. mourrai, &c. 

5. add to meur-.* 



MouvoiB, to move. 
. 1. .1. mens. 

1. 6. meuvent. 
Offrib, to offer ; like ouyrir. 
OxrvniB, to open. 

Past part., ouvert. 

1. 1. ouvre. 

3. ouvris, &c. 
Pleuvoib, to rain.f 

1. 3. pleut. 
PoxTBToiB, to provide; like 
voir, except 

3. pourvus, &c. 

4. pourvoirai, &c. 
PouvoiR, to be able. 

1. 1. peux and puis. 
1. 6. peuvent. 

4. pourrai, &c. 

5. add to puiss-.* 

PbiSvoib, to foresee ; like voir, 
but in 

4. like pourvoir. 
PBivALont, to prevail; like 

valoir, except 

5. is regular. 
Pbrndbe, to take. 

Parts., prenant, pris. 
1; 6. prennent. 
5. add to prenn-.* 
EisoTiDBE, to resolve; like 
absoudre, but has also 
r^solu. 
EoMPBS, to break. 
3. rompis, &o. 
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SAiLLiRy to project; and as- 
saillir, to assail; like 
cueillir : but saillir, to 
gush out, is regular. 

Savoib, to know. 
Pres. party sachant. 

1. 1. sais (in plural add to 

sav-). 

2. add to sav-. 

4. saurai, &c. 6. like 5. 
Seoib, to fit, become.f 
Pres. part., s^yant. 

1. 3. sied; 6. sient. 

2. 3. sejrait. 
4. 3. si^rai. 

SoTTFFBiBy to suffor ; like 

ouvrir. 
Sttbseoib, to supersede. 

Past, part., sursis. 

1. 1. sursois. 

4. retain oi. 
SuiTRE, to follow. 

Past part., suivi. 
Tenib, to hold ; like venir. 
TissEB, to weave. 

Past part., tissu. 



Vaincee, to conquer. 
Pres. part., vainquant. 

3. vainquis, &c. 
Valoie, to be worth. 

1. 1. vaux. 

4. vaudrai, &c, 

5. add to vaill-.* 
Venie, to come. 

Past part., venu. 

1. 1. yiens; 6. yiennent. 

3. yins, &c.; 4. viendrai, &c. 

5. add to vienn-.* 
Vj&tib, to clothe. 

Past part., v^tu. 

1. 1. vets. 

3. vetis. 
ViVEE, to live. 

Past part., vecu. 
VoiE, to see. 

Pres. part., voyant. 

3. vis, &c. ; 4. verrai, &c. 
VoxTLOiB, to wish. 

1. 1. veux; 6. veulent. 

4. voudrai, &c. 

5. add to veuill-.* 

6. & 7. 5. vemllez. 



Those marked (f) are impersonal, or only used with it. The follow- 
ing are mostly so used : — 

ChoiTf to fall or elapse ; 4choir, to fall to ; and cUchoir, to decay, 
declined like mr, except 4choir has ^cheant, 

Cflore, to close, and iclore, to hatch, have past participle c2m, and 
third plural of indicative present doaeat. 

Cffyir, to lie (on the map), present participle gisant, and third 
smgular of indicative present gtt, 

II Fleurir, to blossom, has a second present participle, ^om«(in^ 

* See No. 3 in observations, page 44. 



APPENDIX OF CAUTIONS. 

166. Repeat y first ^ certain little words with two or more 
meanings, 

a, has ; d, to or at. la, the, fern. ; lay there. 

de, of and from. om, or, either ; od, where. 

desy of the, from the ; des, un and une^ & or eon, and one. 
since. menitf, eyen, same; soi-m^e, 

si, so and if; aussi, as an(2 also. one*s self. 
le, la, les, the : hefore a verb, Aim, 7i^, it^ them, 
en, in : before a verb, some^ of or from him, her, itf them. 
quBy whom, which — what — ^that, than — ne . . . que^ only. 

167. Secondly, other words with two or more meanings, 
fort, strong and very. pouvoir, to be able and power. 
mal, pain, bad-ly. vue, view and seen* 

neuf, new, nine. ite, summer and been. 

peu, a little or few. or, gold, and now, then. 

devoir, to owe and duty. ^Zum«, pen and feather. 

168. Thirdly, some English wards for which there are two 
French words, 

time, temps and fois> knife, couteau. 

year, an, ann^^. pen*knife, oanif. 

morning, moHn-Se. language, langue and langage. 

evening, soir-ie. rock, roc, roche, rocher. 

arm of the body, bras. wave, vague, flot, lame. 

arms, weapons, amiM. ship, navire, bdtiment. 

169. Fourthly y so^ne French words for which there are two 
English, 

aimery to love and like. grand, great, tall. 

regardery to look at, regard, langue, tongue and language. 

temps, time, weather. pont, bridge, deck. 

chambre, room and chamber, has, stocking, low. 

morceauj piece and morsel, pas, a step, not. 

mechanty naughty, wicked. fiUe, girl, daughter. 

D 
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170. Fifthly y some French which have two very different 
meanings^ and therefore one caUed mas., the other fem.^ for 
distinction, 

M. F. M. F. 

tour, a tour, a tower. souris, a smile, a mouse. 

liv^rCf a book, a pound. vase, a vase, mud. 

somme, a nap, a sum. voUe, a veil, a sail. 

171. Sixthly, some very similar and requiring careful obser* 
vation, 

cSte, coast or rib, cdte, side. 

fUs (fe), son, fiUe (fe-ee), daughter. 

poisson, fish, poison, poison. 

pecheur, a fisherman, picheur^ a sinner. 

aise, glad, aisi, easy. 

reinCf queen, . regne, her reign. 

172. Seventhly, some alike in French and English, except 
in meaning. 

Our word chair, pronounced share, is, flesh. 

four, „ foor, is, an oven, 

if, „ eef, is, a yew-tree. 

„ habit, „ ab-ee, is, a coat or dress. 

„ sable, „ sab-1, is, sand. 

173. Lastly, some eaisUy mistaken in French reading. 

corpsj a body. salut, safety {and salute). 

voyage, a journey. prix, price {not prize). 

herhe, grass. peine^ trouble. 

raisiny grapes. dem^nder, to ask and Remand. 

grappe, a bunch. arriver^ to happen and arrive. 

lecture, reading. avertir, to warn. 

anden, old. rester, to stay. 

sauvage, wild. travaUler, to work. 






IMPORTANT CAUTIONS 

BESPECTIKa OOMPOSITIOV OB 8TNTAX. 

174. The is much more used in French than in English, 
but a or an less used ; as, 1. Soldiers and sailors aro exposed 
to the dangers of war. Les soldats et les mateloU $ont ex* 
poses aux dangers de la guerre, d. Are you a soldier P Etes* 
vous soldat ? un being left out* 

175. Prepositions and pronouns are also repeated, as fol- 
lows : — 1. 1 have friends and enemies. tTai des amis et des 
ennemis, 2. Mj brother and sister are young. Mon frere et 
ma scBur sont jeunes. 8. 1 love and cherish them. Je les aime 
et je les chhis. 

176. Some or any before a noun and ao|jective as well is 
only def as, voulez-^votis de bon vin f Also after a negative 
verb, as, ne me donnez pas de vin, 

177. Two nouns in the possessive, as. The Queen's palace, 
change places, thus. The palace of the Queen, le palais de la 
reins. So also nouns compounded, as, iron-gate, tea-spoon, 
thus, porte de fer, cuiUer a the, de expressing what made of, 
a for what use. 

178. Such a phrase as, A friend of mine, is rendered, One 
of my friends, un de mes amis* 

179. The possessive pronoun is often omitted when not 
required, as, I have a pain in my head, fai mal d la tete, to 
the head, as of course it is my head. 

180. And between two imperative verbs is usually omitted, 
thus. Go and play, allezjouer, go to play. 

181. In French the answer always reflects or refers to the 
question, as. Are you an Englishman? etes-vous Anglais f 
Yes, I am ; out, je le suis ; yes, I it am. 

182. Never end with a preposition, as, Where do you come 
from ? d'ou venez-vous f from where come you ? 
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183. Present participles seldom follow prepositions, as, The 
pleasure of seeing you, le plaisir de vous voir, the pleasure of 
you to see. Thus also, I like dancing, Taime a damer^ I 
like to dance ; and so on. 

184. Adverbs never come between the nominative and the 
verb, as. We shall soon axrive, nous cmriverons bientdt; but 
they may between the verb and participle, as, I have not 
finished yet, Je rCai pas encore Jini, 

185. With (avec) is often followed by de, without meaning, 
and often expressed by de itself, as, jouez avec de bom enfants^ 
play with good children ; je stUs content de vous^ I am pleased 
with you. 

186. In reading and translating French, look forward in 
advance ; in speaking French, think forward^ to avoid using 
English-French, as, J^aime Fran^ais trcs'heatbcowp, instead 
of, J'aime beaucQup heaucoup le Frangais. 



THE END. 



BERCOMBE 4KD JACK, PB1KTBB8, 164 ftJUUT WIKOIULL ftTJUEUBT, LONSOH. 
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